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Introductory Thing 

Sen-Sen 


In putting this collection of thoughts about my 
mother on paper, it occurs to me that her habits ought 
to substitute for her attributes in any description. I 
can tell you she was about five foot four and three 
quarters, that her eyes were a brownish green and 
that her hair was more or less dark chestnut. It was 
curly. 

But you'd have a better idea of what she was 
like if you knew that she had four or five cups of 
black coffee a day, smoked a half a pack of filterless 
Philip Morrises, and carried packets of Sen-Sen in her 
purse. She would give Sen-Sen to my brothers and 
me, placing the little squares of licorice (two at a time) 
on our tongues. 

She cursed a lot, and it was real; not 
obscenities, but blasphemy: "God damn it," "God 
damn it to Hell," and "bloody" this or "bloody" that. 
She was often angry, but it was an act. She would yell, 
stamp her feet and make us hold out our hands to be 
slapped, but she'd still take us to Chock Full O' Nuts 
for a donut and a Coke while she sipped black coffee 
and smoked filterless Philip Morrises. 



That was when we lived in the city. She tried to 
curse and smoke and drink coffee after we moved to 
Long Island, but the defiantly normal suburbanites 
around us caused her to withdraw until the only God 
damn it to Hells I heard were out of my own mouth. 
By the time I was ten she'd switched to tea, by the 
time I was fourteen she'd stopped cursing, and 
emphysema made her go cold turkey on the cigarettes 
when I was twenty-two. She lived another thirty 
years, never expressing political views in public. 

Things That Happened to My Mother is, for the 
most part, about the fiery woman my mother started 
out to be. Necessarily, a lot of it is about her life 
before I was born. Some of it I saw firsthand. All of it 
involves guesswork. 

She and my father stayed married until the 
end. Both of them wanted me to be a writer. My 
father once said of his favorite writer, one he read out 
loud to us every sixteenth of June, "He was a son of a 
bitch." 


I asked him why he read him. 

"He knew how things should be," my father 


said. 



Perhaps my parents thought I could write 
because they thought I knew how things should be. 
This is a printed, bound tribute to my mother. 

She couldn't stand James Joyce. 


Frederick Wemyss 
FTuntington, New York 
April, 2015 




1 st Thing 

People Falling 


I've been trying to write some fiction on a 
manual typewriter I found in my house. I write better 
on a typewriter than on a computer, but, since this 
isn't fiction and I'm not trying for style, I'll just write 
this on borrowed time instead and post it to the wind. 

Sometime in my mid-twenties, I locked myself 
in the third floor bathroom of the house I grew up in. 
The door had a broken handle. It was about eleven in 
the morning. I went in, shutting the door, did 
whatever it was I had gone there to do and turned the 
handle. It spun and spun. I couldn't push it open. I 
had no knowledge of how to jimmy it open. I paced 
around, sat on the edge of the tub, tried the door 
handle again, etc. There was no one else in the house. 
I decided to do what I used to do when I was eight or 
so. I was agile at eight. Now I was twenty-six or so. I 
opened the window over the toilet, stuck my head 
out, looked left and up and saw the old pipe which I 
used to use as a grip. When I was eight and my 
parents were out of the house, my brothers and I used 
to chase each other to the roof and bound around. 
Our friends joined us. One of our friends got stung by 
a bumble-bee while standing on the very top of the 
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roof. He swayed, but didn't let the pain cause him to 
fall. Our neighbor, pulling into the driveway in her 
station wagon once, saw us, and, after persuading my 
brothers she wouldn't report us if we just went back 
inside, reported us. 

Anyway, now I was alone, a man in his mid- 
twenties, damned if he'd sit stuck in a third-floor 
bathroom all day until someone came home. I 
gripped that slippery metal pipe. God knows what 
effluvia had adhered to it through the decades. I 
pulled myself out of the window. Using the pipe I 
had gripped as a footrest, I slid, like the Grinch, to the 
pinnacle. I slid, then, like the somnambulist in Dr. 
Caligari, toward a little drop which led to our second- 
floor sun-porch. 

This was scary. For fifteen minutes I sat, 
looking at how far I'd have to drop. Then I thought 
about having to sit there, and how intolerable it was. I 
dangled my feet over the edge, held onto the shingles, 
and dropped my damn self to the porch. I landed on 
my side and was glad storm windows hadn't fallen 
off and shattered. All I had buried in my skin after the 
drop were bits of hardened tar and pine needles. It 
wasn't much of an effort to drop from the sun-porch 
to the kitchen stoop, but I had to watch out for the 
rusty rake leaning there. 
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So: You are wondering why I have called this 
Things That Happened To My Mother. Well, after 
climbing into the first floor window after dropping to 
the stoop (it being that the kitchen door was locked) I 
went to my bedroom, got my car keys, went back 
downstairs, out the kitchen door and into my car. I 
was able to go to town and the little record stores I 
haunted (it was a Sunday) and through my usual 
Sunday routines. But all that day I wondered whether 
I should tell my mother that I'd climbed onto the roof 
and dropped down. 

Why would I wonder if I should do that? Well, 
when I finally mentioned it, just before supper at 
seven or so, my mother got a dismayed look in her 
eyes. "You shouldn't have done that," she said flatly. 
Most mothers of twenty-six-year-old men who tell 
them they had to climb out of the locked third-floor 
bathroom to the roof in order to get out would 
express some humorous concern. They might say, 
"You could have broken your neck." But my mother's 
look of dismay confirmed my fear. Let me tell you 
about some of the things that happened to her: 

Sometime in her mid-twenties, when she was 
living in one of the cities she'd live in, she was 
walking along the sidewalk. She heard a great 
popping sound behind her. She turned around. A 
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man was sprawled on the sidewalk, dead. A crowd 
gathered. He had jumped out a window. He hit the 
pavement just as she walked past. I have nothing 
more about this anecdote. She told me the story when 
I was about nine. 

She'd be driving, doing shopping. My brother 
and I would be in the car and Mom would make 
observations about the people we were driving past. 
We'd go for a snack. She'd say, "That fellow in the 
diner reminds me of this weird little man I used to 
buy newspapers from in Chicago. " Or: "That woman 
with the little dog reminds me of a woman in our old 
apartment building. She put doilies on her dog's feet 
whenever she'd walk it and she'd always put a diaper 
on the dog." 

"A diaper?" I'd say. 

"Oh, yes. Like you'd put on a baby." 

"Why?" 

"She was crazy." 

Actually, I remember the diaper-on-the-dog 
lady. She was one of the first adults I ever 
encountered. I liked how nice she was to her dog. But 
I can't deny she went too far with its hygiene. 
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Anyway, my mother generally didn't elaborate on 
horrific stories she'd put in our heads. It was the 
everyday weirdness she described in great detail. 

But here is another reason I hesitated to tell my 
mother I'd let myself drop off our roof. 

When she was nineteen or twenty, my mother 
told us, she worked as a waitress in the mountains. It 
was just after World War Two. She wanted to be an 
actress. She was in summer stock. No actress worth 
her salt doesn't starve, so she worked in a resort. She 
had great stories about the two waiters who got into 
such arguments that one day one tripped the other as 
he carried a massive tray of lobster dinners. The 
whole dining room looked up as scores of plates and 
trays crashed, the waiter who'd been tripped sliding 
across the floor. There was the cook who stirred giant 
pots of soup and flicked cigarette ashes in each one. 
And there was the owner, who felt ill and had my 
mother read him passages from the Bible by his 
bedside. One day, with my mother several feet away, 
he took a gun and shot himself in the head. My 
mother had to clean it up. She told me and my 
brother that. We were ten and twelve, I think. 

I know nothing more about that story. 
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2 nd Thing 

The Loyalty Oath 

Sometime in the 50s, when my parents were 
newlyweds living in Boston, my mother was applying 
for a job. Perhaps, given the way she told me this, 
she'd already obtained the job. Either way, at some 
point, a receptionist asked her to sign a Loyalty Oath. 
She was being asked to sign a piece of paper saying 
that she would never serve a foreign government. Or 
did the statement simply say, "I won't serve our 
enemies?" Either way, my mother hated Joe 
McCarthy and, sniffing a chance to lose a chance at a 
good, paying job, said, "I'll be damned if I'll sign 
that." 


"Well," said Mrs. O'Flaherty (for who else 
would fate throw in the path of my lapsed-Baptist, 
atheist mother when she wanted to get a job?) "We're 
certainly not at pains to hire someone with your 
attitude." 

"You've just gotten through telling me I'm 
qualified for the job." 

"You've disqualified yourself in the eyes of the 
United States." 
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"If your eyes are the eyes of the United States, I 
suppose that's so." 

"Well, we have nothing more to discuss then." 

"I have something more to discuss," said my 
mother. "This is not a government agency. There is no 
law saying I have to swear fealty to the United States 
in order to work here." 

"Well I knew you weren't from here. But you 
come here to work anyway." 

"Here?" my mother asked. 

"You want our jobs, but you won't swear to 
uphold our freedoms," said Mrs. Fitzgibbon. (I called 
her "Mrs. O'Flaherty" a few paragraphs ago, but I'm 
thinking now my mother faced a Mrs. Sean Patrick 
Hallohan Seamus Fitzgibbon, Jr.) 

"Did you read my application?" my mother 

said. 


"I saw it." 

"Did you read it?" 

"I said I saw it, didn't I?" 
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"Did you read the part that said I am a U.S. 
citizen?" 

"Citizen or not," said Mrs. O'Riordan 
Hooligarrigle-Feeney, "You bring your foreigner's 
attitude to our country." 

Here my mother laughed. She laughed at this 
point whenever she told the story and she laughed at 
that point in the interview. She said: 

"Do you know what country I'm from?" 

"I don't need to know what country you're 

"I'm from the United States." 

"No, you're not." 

"I was born in New Brunswick, New Jersey." 

"And where were you raised?" 

"New Brunswick." 

"Which is Canada," said Mrs. Kevin O'Darby, 
RN. (I think my mother may have been applying as a 
speech therapist at a hospital, so the human 
paperweight she was dealing with may have been an 
RN.) "New Brunswick's in Canada." 
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"No," my mother said, "I was raised in New 
Jersey and California and I was born in the State of 
New Jersey, in a place called New Brunswick." 

"Your accent isn't American," said Mrs. Mrs. 

Mrs. 


"I was born and raised in the United States." 

"So what did they teach you in California, 
you're so hostile to the United States?" 

"They taught me that a Loyalty Oath goes 
against everything this country was built on." 

Anyway, she never signed, and got a job 
somewhere else. 
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3 rd Thing 

Something Borrowed 

There was a drawer in the second-floor 
hallway of our house, and in that drawer were black 
and white photos from the decade before my advent. 
In this haphazard batch - my mother had no fondness 
for organized photos, and the one photo album she 
ever put together was one from the early 60s, after my 
brothers and I were born and our nuclear family was 
whole - were shots of the event of October 27 th , 1951; 
my parents' wedding. 

Occasionally I'd take the drawer out, carry it 
downstairs, empty it onto the dining room table and 
look at the pictures. I'd ask my mother who was who, 
but after a few times, I knew the personnel. Nostalgia 
was alien to her, so, looking at these pictures was no 
more a family moment for me than those times I took 
down my father's book of Civil War photography and 
pored through Matthew Brady's vistas of strewn 
corpses. 

There were two or three pictures of my parents 
at the wedding. My mother was in a gown which 
looked to me antique, which was no surprise. Dad 
looked rail-thin and worrisomely solemn. Since he 
was the co-star of this pompous ceremony he wasn't 
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in balloon-puncturing form. I was glad I wasn't alive 
to witness this. 

A picture I liked much better of the two of 
them was taken shortly after they were married, as 
they sat against a wall somewhere, my father 
grinning as my mother stuck her tongue out, his 
hands wrapped around her neck. 

There's a picture of them cutting the cake. 
There's a picture of both my grandmothers, standing 
with my mother's brother, her sister (who was a 
bridesmaid) and my paternal grandfather. My 
mother's father wasn't there, it being he'd died in 
1934. The pictures are in sepia. There's another of the 
Best Man having his cigarette lit by a glamorous 
woman. There's a picture of the outside of the venue, 
a house straight out of Hawthorne, with glowering 
sky behind. It was on the Rutgers campus and it still 
stands. God knows it must be fully alarmed now, but 
back then it was just the place where alumni of 
Rutgers and New Jersey College For Women would 
do shift like marry. 

I think. Facts of this sort I gleaned as, once 
every six or seven years my mother would refer to the 
time she and my father got married. When I was 
growing up, my parents often talked about the early 
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days of their marriage. Dad would say, "And we had 
two Holy Joes." 

They were married by a Baptist minister and 
his Episcopal counterpart. So, my mother's Baptist 
upbringing got a nod and my father's father's 
background got a nod, but Dad's mother, a Catholic, 
didn't get to have a Catholic priest there. (She 
wouldn't have asked. When she and my grandfather 
married, they kept the fact that he was a Protestant a 
secret. I think this means her own family wasn't at her 
wedding. Strong figure though she was, the 
agreement was my father would be brought up 
Episcopalian.) 

OK, I'm getting boring about these family 
photos, so let me tell you what my mother mentioned, 
almost offhandedly, a few months before she died. 
She told me this on October 27 th , 2009. The 
conversation started this way: 

"Your father and I would have been married 
fifty-eight years today. You know, the wedding 
started an hour late." 

"Oh?" 

"Well, we had to delay it." 
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I began thinking of the near-impossibility of 
my father having cold feet after the three-year 
engagement. 

"There' d been an accident," my mother said. 

"Oh?" 

"Ricky So-and-So." 

I'd never heard of a Ricky. 

"I can't remember his last name," said my 
mother. 

"Ah-hah?" I said. 

"Ricky So-and-So called up someone at the hall 
and said, 'Can someone pick me up at the police 
station?"' 

Ah. So Ricky So-and-So wasn't some old suitor 
come to crash the wedding. But a crash there was. 

"He'd gotten about five blocks from us when a 
drunk crossing the street came along." 

"Ah-ha." 

"Ricky hit him." 

"Oh. Jesus." 
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"He was killed." 


"Ricky?" 

"No. I just told you he called from the police 
station." 

"He got arrested?" 

"No. They just wanted information about the 
accident." 

"He wasn't charged with anything?" 

"No. But your father and David, the Best Man, 
had to borrow a car and pick Ricky So-and-So up at 
the police station. Why can't I think of his last name?" 

So, my parents' anniversary always marked 
the death of a pedestrian and my mother must have 
thought of that each year. 

At least I do now. 
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4 th Thing 

Love Letters Along The Shore 

In 1972, my parents did something unusual. It 
was a Saturday morning. Usually, on a Saturday 
morning, my father would sleep until ten or so, wake 
up, bum, deliberately, two pieces of toast, squeeze 
two halves of a grapefruit, take a raw egg, crack it 
into the glass with the grapefruit juice, scrape the two 
pieces of toast, put a few giant chunks of butter on 
them and eat them with the bacon he'd been cooking. 
He'd clear his throat two times and turn to the Times 
op-ed page. He'd put Mozart on the one-speakered 
stereo system, sit in the soft blue chair and read more 
of the Times and then large swaths of something very 
heavy: Medieval history, Joyce, Gunter Grass or, if he 
felt he needed a break, Anthony Trollope. 

My mother would have gotten up at 8:25 or 
thereabouts, taken a bath and then gotten into the 
station wagon and driven to three or four garage 
sales. She'd be a full-time antiques dealer within ten 
years, but at this point she was still marveling at what 
people were trotting out of their houses on weekends. 

Sometimes she'd take me to the flea market, 
but when she started setting up booths at these, my 
interest waned. I didn't want to sit in a folding chair 
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negotiating with teachers on their day off over plates 
with chips in them. I didn't want to have to lift boxes 
of Majolica or Wedgewood. 

But this Saturday I was surprised to hear two 
car doors shutting. I went to my bedroom window 
and saw, through the gauzy curtain, my mother's car 
going out the driveway with my father in the 
passenger seat. They didn't do stuff in the daytime 
with each other. Dad didn't shop. They didn't tour 
garage sales together, so I knew they weren't about to 
do that. This didn't bother me. This sort of thing 
doesn't bother a twelve-year-old. 

I took last week's Mozart platter off my 
father's turntable and stuck on my flea-market 
purchased, used copy of Revolver, purchased for a 
dollar twenty -five because the dust jacket was 
missing. I didn't watch Saturday morning cartoons. I 
hated Saturday morning cartoons. I listened to 
"Tomorrow Never Knows" six times. I listened to 
"For No One." I went outside and got my bike out of 
the garage. I rode up and down the hills of our 
sidewalkless suburb, into Greenlawn, where I bought 
two Red ITot Dollars for a penny. I went to the 
library. I tried to read Great Expectations, as usual, 
and, as usual, couldn't get past the guy washing his 
hands over and over. I read some Thurber. I read 
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some S.J. Perelman in the current issue of The New 
Yorker. I went back to the Hobby Shop and bought 
two or four more Red Hot Dollars. You couldn't buy 
three, a penny-and-a-half being an impossibility. I 
probably bought a 45. What was out that year? 
"Kodachrome?" Probably. 

When I got home there was a depleted burlap 
sack on the kitchen counter. Mozart was playing in 
the next room. Revolver was off the turntable before 
I'd even started my bike ride. I never left rock on the 
record player. I was not rebellious. 

My mother was making a shopping list. 
"Fred," she said. "Open the refrigerator." She asked 
me to tell her what we needed. I was never good at 
that. I didn't know if the presence of five eggs meant 
we needed more or had enough. My mother would 
brush me away from the refrigerator door and write 
down what was needed. "You want more Coke?" 
she'd say, and she said it that day. Soon we were in 
her car, on the way to Gristedes, the one supermarket 
in town which made her think of New York City, the 
anti-Long Island. She was fond of it. 

"Sorry, Courtney," she said to my father before 
we left the house. 
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"It's all right," my father said, trying not to 
show irritation. Eine Kleine Nachtmusik wafted 
through the air from the house as Mom and I walked 
to the car. 

"So much for history," she said to me as she 
started the engine. 

They had taken the burlap bag with them that 
morning and gone to the beach. 

"The beach?" I said. "You and Dad went to the 
beach?" 


"Yes." 

"That's weird." 

"Do you know why we went to the beach?" 

"To investigate crustaceans?" My father was a 
biologist. 

"No. A fair guess, but not the right answer," 
said my mother. She honked the horn for an extended 
moment. "That car cut me off. You ran that light!" she 
shouted. "A Mercedes, of course," she added. "God- 
damn Mercedes drivers." 

"Let's see. You went to see someone toss the 
caber." Dad loved the Scottish Games. 
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"Another good guess." 

"Which beach did you go to, by the way?" 

"Fleet's Cove." 

"Fleet's Cove?" I hated Fleet's Cove. It had no 
waves, just sheer drops and a rocky shore, hermit 
crabs and fleas. "Flea's Cove," I said. I'd been 
dragged there the week before. 

"Remember when we went last week with 
Ruth and Jean and Jack?" 

"Yes," I said. 

"Well, remember after we came back, I left the 
house a few minutes later?" 

"No." 

"No? Well, I did." 

"Ah-ha." 

"You didn't see the burlap sack?" 

"The one on the kitchen counter today?" 

"Well, yes, the same burlap sack. But I had it 
last week and it was filled with letters. And after we 
all went to the beach last week I got to thinking and 
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put my old letters from Hag into Mother's old burlap 
sack and I took the sack with me to the beach and 
scattered the letters." 

"Hag? Who's Hag?" 

"You've heard of Hag." 

Picturing Sea-Hag from Popeye, I said, "I 
haven't heard of Hag." 

"Oh, Hag. Bob's heard of Hag." Bob was one of 
my brothers. He was two years older, and heard all 
sorts of realistic things I'd never had details about. 

"Well I have never heard of this person. Who 
was she?" 

"Hag was a he. I was going to marry Hag." 

I had a serious question to ask. It was: "Why 
was a man named Hag?" 

"We just called him that. I met him in high 
school in California." 

"You were going to marry a man when you 
were still in high school?" 

"He was in high school, too. Before he went 
into the army he asked me to marry him." 
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"Oh! Is he the guy you wrote letters to saying 
not to hate the Japanese?" 

"Yes." 

"While he was fighting the Japanese?" 

"Yes." 

Imagine yourself a soldier in the Pacific in 1944 
and your girlfriend is writing you saying your enemy 
is as good a man as you. "You were engaged to him?" 

"Yes. And I threw his letters into the air last 

week." 


"Oh." 

"Last night, I told Courtney. He was furious." 

"Well, he must be jealous of Hag." 

"No. He said, 'You've thrown history from a 
primary source to the fucking wind!' I said, 'You can't 
live in the past.' He said, 'We can bloody well take 
some of the past with us.' He said, 'First thing 
tomorrow we retrieve those letters.'" 

And so, my parents did what couples do and 
went to the beach. It was not Burt Lancaster and 
Deborah Kerr and the crashing surf. It was a married 
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couple with an empty burlap sack which had held the 
words of a suitor rejected by the woman almost thirty 
years earlier and twenty-five-hundred miles west of 
where they were now, the husband connected to his 
wife's old fiancee only by the bond of the war they'd 
both been in. 

"Your father wants sangria," said my mother 
as we pulled into Gristedes. "Don't let me forget." 
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5 th Thing 

Cedar Chips 

I'm not sure there's a villain in this anecdote, 
although my mother must count as the victim. She 
had a favorite tree. It was in the woods that came 
with the house when my parents bought it in 1965. It 
was the one cedar on the property. One day in 1971 a 
friend of mine bicycled up our driveway and asked 
me to lend him "Brainbiter," my father's double- 
headed axe. Assuming he wanted it for an arduous 
chopping chore at his house, I was mystified when he 
started into our woods with Brainbiter. 

I followed him. I remember standing very close 
to the cedar as he began chopping. I tilted my head 
forward, in hopes he would simply stop. He did not 
say, "Back up." He said, "This isn't your fault." 

We were in sixth grade. 

I said, "Why are you chopping this tree?" 

He didn't answer. Without pausing, he 
chopped until the cedar crashed to the ground. He 
handed Brainbiter back, walked out of the woods, 
picked up his bike and pedaled away. 
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I think I didn't tell my mother. She probably 
came home a little later, after teaching and food 
shopping. She would have noticed the felled tree at 
some point on a walk, either on a weekend morning 
or in a rare, spare moment on a weekday afternoon. 

Occasionally she'd say, as she cooked supper, 
"The Lily of the Valley is out." Or, "The crocuses have 
bloomed." But eventually the time came, in the 
twilight, when she asked me, "Do you know anything 
about the cedar?" This was the tree she'd show to 
friends, when friends used to visit. The rest of the 
woods was pine trees and oaks, but this was the tree 
she would have kept if a million of my friends had 
come with axes, or with requests to borrow cutting 
tools, and she'd had a choice of what they could cut 
down. 


She didn't express disappointment. She did ask 
why I didn't ask him to stop. I answered that I did 
ask. She knew he hadn't answered, unless his 
continuous chopping until the job was done was the 
answer. Mom went back to the woods. I could see her 
walking up the sylvan incline, a cigarette in hand. She 
didn't look at it long. 
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The next time my friend was there she asked 
him why he cut the tree down. He did not answer. 
She knew it hadn't been his choice. 

Six years later, almost in passing, my friend 
said to me, "You know, my father still refers to your 
brother as 'The boy who chipped Sonny's tooth.'" 
And now I knew that my friend knew that my brother 
had not done that. Many years later, after Sonny died 
young, and a good many years later, after my friend, 
too, died young, I knew that he wanted me to know 
that he hadn't chopped down the tree himself, but 
that his hand had been guided by an unforgiving man 
who wouldn't believe that my brother, a few weeks 
before the felling of the my mother's favorite tree, had 
not been the one to crack his son's front tooth. 

The cedar lay prone for many days, until I took 
Brainbiter myself and cut it up, putting the little logs 
behind the garage. 
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6 th Thing 

Old Christmas 


It was Christmas, 1968. Nixon was President- 
elect, The White Album had just come out and Martin 
Luther King and Bobby Kennedy had recently been 
transfigured. I was in third grade. 

There is a villain in this piece, by the way, and 
I am that villain. 

My grandmother on my father's side had done 
something unusual. Instead of arriving on Christmas 
Eve, she'd already been at the house two or three 
days. She and Aunt Kate, both 79, helped my mother 
with various things that Christmas season. They'd 
driven from Arlington (now Kearny), New Jersey in 
their white gloves, heavy coats and crushed velvet 
hats and spent what seemed to me an amazing 
amount of time using a sewing machine. 

Mom had a study then, and in it she would 
make Mod outfits from patterns she found at Fabric 
Bonanza. Every time I went into the study, the sewing 
would stop and my mother, or Nana and/or Aunt 
Kate would say, "Don't bother us while we're making 
Christmas curtains." 
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I was able to picture Christmas curtains. These 
would have been made out of the vast cuts of fabric 
Mom had picked out on Sundays when she and Mrs. 
Vaivoda, next door, dragged us to fabric Bonanza. My 
brother and I would sit around at Fabric bonanza 
while Mom and Mrs. Vaivoda flipped through many 
a bolt of beige, canary yellow or wine-red fabric, for 
hours and hours. We'd be told not sit on the ledges of 
the plate glass windows overlooking slush-covered 
Jericho Turnpike. 

Mom had fabric from Fabric Bonanza in every 
drawer of the house. She made a couch covering she 
tried to shape to the couch with brass pins which 
popped out when you tried to curl up. She bought 
little plastic buttons she'd sew on our shirts when the 
buttons fell off, but they weren't flat buttons. They 
were, from what I could tell, made from the molds 
used to make golf tees, and the sharp plastic edges 
dug into my ribcage. She once washed our shirts at 
the same time as some fiberglass curtains she'd gotten 
at Fabric Bonanza. I itched for weeks. So, when Mom 
or Nana, or Nana and Aunt Kate told me to go away 
because they were sewing Christmas curtains, I was 
happy to go away. 

On Christmas Eve, Nana was unusually 
distracted. Usually, on Christmas Eve, she'd have 
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arrived in the mid-afternoon and had a glass of sherry 
in the Living Room with Dad and watch as my 
brothers and I decorated the tree. But this year, what 
with her having been at our house two days already, 
she kept leaving the Living Room and going up into 
the study. I'd go to the study to see if she'd come back 
down. I'd knock, the sewing machine (or sewing 
machines, because Mom was starting to collect old 
ones she'd find at the side of the road) would stop, 
and the three ladies would say, "Don't bother us 
while we're sewing." 

Christmas didn't feel like Christmas with Nana 
staying upstairs while we played my Christmas With 
The Caroleers LP. 

My aunt and uncle and cousins arrived and, 
still, Nana and Mom and Aunt Kate stayed up in the 
study like Victorian seamstresses. It was getting 
toward midnight and you could hear their footsteps, 
but no Christmas curtains, whatever they were, were 
hanging anywhere. And if they were fiberglass, I 
hoped they wouldn't wind up in the wash on Twelfth 
Night so all my clothes would be itchy. 

The next morning, my brothers and I did what 
we always did on Christmas morning: We sat on the 
staircase, keeping a loud silence, early, early, hoping 
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Mom and Dad would wake up and say we could go 
to the Living Room and open our stockings. 

They did that, eventually, and as Frank and 
Bob and I took foam rubber clown, Apache and hobo 
masks from our stockings, Nana, Aunt Kate and my 
cousins came into the room. But Mom called us to 
breakfast before we could get to the tangerine in the 
toe of the stocking. I was impatient to get to the real 
presents; the ones in packages with "From Santa" (in 
Mom's handwriting) on them. But we had to have 
bacon and eggs and orange juice in the Dining Room, 
and conversation! Just before I could run back to the 
living room, my mother said, "Come to the Mask 
Room." 


"The Mask Room?" That was not a Christmas 
room! That was where the family spent most of its 
leisure time 364 days of the year. It was where we 
watched the news and ate supper (except the three or 
four times in the year when we had meals in the 
dining room, which had no TV and where we'd just 
had the breakfast which delayed the Christmas 
present opening. I followed my mother into the Mask 
Room, my shoulders stooped to show my misery. 

There were three or four paper bags with 
"Fabric Bonanza" stamped on them, and purple tissue 
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paper overflowing past the handles. These were the 
bags Mom would often use to put the cracked antique 
plates, rusted silverware and unvarnished wooden 
tools from a hundred years ago, after she found them 
at garage sales. Antique-hunting was only a little less 
tedious than languishing in the recesses of Fabric 
Bonanza. My grandmother stood by as my mother 
pointed. 

"Open them," my mother said. 

I noticed my brothers coming to the door of the 
Mask Room. Aunt Sally peeped through the little 
window between the kitchen and the Mask Room, 
through which plates were supposed to be passed. It 
was usually blocked by earthenware vessels Mom got 
at Paticky's Auction, but it was, today, one of the 
places from which the face of a relative peered. 

"What's in these bags?" I said. I literally 
thought I was about to have to carry little curtains 
into the next room. We never opened presents here 
here. The tree wasn't here. 

"Open them," my brother Frank said. 

I knelt down and started taking tissue paper 
out of one of the bags. I saw beige fabric and grabbed 
it, wondering if I'd have to help tack it up on a 
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windowsill. But it had a wire or something in it. I saw 
it had some sort of Magic Marker streaks, faded. I 
pulled and saw that it was Tigger, from Winnie-The- 
Pooh, with a felt and metal tail. My mother had read 
me Winnie-The-Pooh a few weeks before and had cried 
when Christopher robin left the forest. I had told her 
not to cry on my pajama sleeve, which she'd done at 
the end of The Little Prince. Tigger's head flopped to 
the side. The shifting was so thin his neck couldn't be 
supported. I saw Winnie himself, and he was beige in 
a sallow way. Stuffing fluffed from a seam under his 
wine-red shirt. 

I looked up at all the expectant eyes and said, 
"But they're all old!" 

My mother tried to smile as she said, "It's all 
the Pooh characters!" 

Frank simply said, "Fred." 

Nobody else said anything as I took the Pooh 
characters one by one out of the Fabric Bonanza bags. 
My grandmother looked at me, though, and it was the 
expression of a woman who knows there are certain 
people who start out bad and never get better. 

My grown niece has Winnie now. I never 
played with him. 
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7 th Thing 

Should Old Acquaintance 

I've never been able to find out if this was 
December 31 st , 1933 going on January 1 st , 1934, or 
December 31 st , 1932 going on January 1 st , 1933. Either 
way, my mother always said she was six when this 
took place. She was born in March of 1927, so she, of 
course, was not yet six if it was New Year's of '33. On 
New Year's Eve, 1934 she still would have been six. 
New Year's throws me off. I'm never really sure if 
someone is talking about the year going out or the 
one coming in. There was a going out one New Year's 
for my mother when she was around six. 

"The Dead," James Joyce's Christmas story, 
was read live on the radio last night as I was driving. 
I absorb literature these days by chance. Listening to 
the printed word, I can hear a word my eyes never 
saw. Last night my ears heard a character in "The 
Dead" saying, of another character in 'The Dead," 
that he'd taken the pledge on New Year's Eve. This is 
a revelation to me. A story I've always assumed takes 
place on Christmas Day may take place at some other 
time during the Christmas season. If the character is 
referring to a pledge taken by this other character on 
New Year's Eve, does he mean almost a year before 
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"The Dead" takes place, or was the pledge taken just 
a few days before? I'll look it up one day. But here is 
something I can't look up: 

One morning, either December 31 st - 1932 or 
January 1 st , 1933, or the last day of December, '33 or 
the 1 st of January, '34 (because New Year's either 
means New Year's Eve or New Year's Day) my 
mother, the youngest of three, was given a Teddy 
bear by her father. Her brother and sister both got a 
present, too. I believe my mother told me that this 
was in the morning. 

I've seen pictures of my grandfather from 
when he was a little younger than he's have been that 
morning of 1932 going on 1933 or 1933 going on '34. 
He is always in a high collar, a vest with a pocket 
watch, and a jacket. And he is always sepia-toned. He 
and the suit are forever formal, and the brown and 
beige hues are soft as time can make his stiff poses. 

If Christmas Eve is the first night of Christmas, 
and December has thirty-one days (Christmas Eve 
being, every year, December 24 th ), then the evening of 
December 31 st would have been Seventh Night. 
Eighth Night would be January 1 st , I think. So, on the 
morning of either Seventh Night or Eighth Night (or, 
if the night of Christmas Day itself is First Night, then 
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the morning of either Sixth Night or Seventh) my 
grandfather woke his children, ages nine, eight and 
six, or eight, seven and five, depending on which turn 
of which year it was, and gave them each a toy. 

Then he went outside. It was the last time they 
saw him, and there was no hope of his return, for this 
punctual man had an appointment on New Year's 
that year. In my vision, it happens at twelve 
midnight, with the pocket watch held in the right 
hand and - 1 close the curtain on this scene. 

My grandmother packed their children in the 
car six or seven months later, and left that once 
privileged, now suffocating atmosphere behind, 
contacting her old Smith College connections as she 
took her journey westward. "So sorry, Frances," 
they'd say to her, I think. I know they said, "How did 
it happen?" But, I hope, not to her. 

My mother kept the bear. It's the one she gave 
my brother, Frank, on his first birthday. Her father 
was named Frank, too. 
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The Last Thing 

Gatekeeper 

My mother wore her hair the same way most 
of her adult life. Only once do I remember her with a 
different "do." There are a couple of pictures of her, 
from around the time my eldest brother was born, 
showing her with long, straight hair. Most of the 
pictures from before, and all of the ones after, show 
her with curly hair. 

She cut it herself, I think, although I know that 
occasionally she had professionals cut it. They didn't 
style it, however, except the once, when I was three or 
four. I was in the apartment when the doorbell rang. I 
was never supposed to answer the doorbell. 

The doorbell rang again. The babysitter was 
somewhere in the apartment but must not have heard 
the bell. "The bell's ringing," I shouted. 

From the other side of the door I heard a 
woman saying, "Fred?" 

Not only was I never to open the door, but I 
was not supposed to communicate with anybody on 
the other side of it. This was 1964 or so, in New York. 
Crime was the grease the city was sliding downhill 
on. 
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"Fred? Is that you?" 

I ran to the back of the apartment. I couldn't 
find the babysitter. 

The doorbell rang again. Knocking started, 
ceased, and resumed. "Fred! Let me in." 

I ran to the kitchen. I still couldn't find the 
babysitter. 

We'd gotten a TV recently and I remember my 
parents, long after I'd gone to bed, watching the 
news. I ambled into the room. The announcer was 
talking about murder. "That's right down the street!" 
my mother was saying to my father. 

My earliest nightmares were not about 
monsters. They were about leather-jacketed 
adolescents prying open the windows. 

"Fred," the voice beyond the door said. "I'll 
spank you if you don't let me in." 

Even then I knew cause and effect, and didn't 
let the potential spanker in. A different voice, from a 
different area, said, "What's going on, Fred?" 
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I ran to where this voice came from. With the 
bathroom door between it and me, I said, "There's a 
grown up at the door trying to get in." 

"Don't let them in," commanded the 
babysitter. 

"Fred," said the first voice. "God damn it, let 
me in." 

I stood in the center of the Living Room, 
between the front door and the bathroom door. 

"Slide the latch," the voice at the front door 

said. 


From the black and white movies my parents 
watched after the news I knew you could peer at the 
person on the other side of the door without letting 
them in if you slid the latch but left the chain on. I 
jumped like Rumpelstiltskin trying to grab 
Rapunzel's hair, managing, after three tries, to slide 
the latch. 

The door opened about a half-inch. 

"Take the chain off!" 

"No!" 

"Why don't you let me in?" 
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The person on the other side was a woman 
with long, straight hair. "You're a stranger!" I said. 

"Til spank you!" 

"You can't spank me from there!" Out of the 
mouths of babes come things they tend to regret. 

I heard the door behind me opening. The 
babysitter came out, went to the front door and let the 
lady in. 

There stood my mother, eyes glazed in what I 
now recognize was one of her asthma attacks. She 
said nothing, with her hair like Veronica Lake's, in a 
dress like velvet, looking at the little stranger who'd 
kept her out of her home. 
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